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WHAT OUGHT THE ATTITUDE OF A BOOK- 
SELLER TO BE TOWARD PERNICIOUS 
BOOKS? 


He must draw the line somewhere. The best of 
books may do some harm; and there are some that 
do nothing but harm. Between the two extremes 
there is some place to stop. We are not inquiring 
for the instruction of booksellers; rather to openly 
put upon you, bookbuyers, the responsibility that is 
inevitably yours. Just as we might ask, What Ought 
to be the Attitude of a Grocer Toward Unwholesome 
Foods ? if we were concerned with groceries; not to 
teach grocers their duty, rather to open your eyes 
to the knowledge of your own interest. 

Let it be granted, that a bookseller, however small 
a bookseller he may be, ought, as a man and as a 
member of society, to favor the sale of the best books 
his neighbors will buy, and that, as a matter of mere 
success, he must keep back the worst books, how is 
he going to get his success started, carry it on, and 
fulfill it ? 

In the first’ place the very word bookstore is 
winning enough to bring in the civilized neighbors to 
make its acquaintance. Then he must have the books 


‘that are sure to be uppermost in the minds of most of | 


| others do not keep them at all. 


| must have. 


them, namely, those just out, and popular books; 
and he will afford some clue to the sort of bookseller 
he is going to be by other books, besides those he 
He will probably introduce to the atten- 
tion of his callers books of somewhat higher range 
than they would call for, or expect to find. He ought 
to. A bookstore ought to be a center of elevating and 
civilizing influence. But this is answering the easier 
question What Ought the Attitude of a Bookseller to 
be toward Useful Books? which needs no answer. 
3ut that is the way to start a proper bookstore, and 


| that way will succeed, if the neighborhood can sup- 


port one. 
Let us return to the grocer. Many of the foods 
he must sell are more or less unwholesome. In other 


' words he must sell some unwholesome foods, some 


adulterated foods; he can’t help it; he can’t always 
know which are adulterated or unwholesome, or to 
what extent they are either, or both. His customers 
demand certain articles at usual prices; and those 
usual prices are based on almost invariable adultera- 
tion; and sometimes the adulteration is harmless, as 
chicory or glucose. The grocer certainly cannot 


| always avoid foods that are less good than they look. 
JOHN WANAMAKER (Book Department), | 


The bookseller does not read his books ; he hasn’t 
time; he is not a scholar; he couldn’t read some of 
them, if he had time. But he has ways of knowing 
about them in a general way; and his knowledge of 
them is enough to guide him in his trade. He knows 
whose novels are pictures of soiled life, or worse; he 
knows whose histories are ignorantly or incapably 
written ; he knows whose poetry is vile; he knows 
whose treatises on science are antiquated or super- 
ficial; and so on. These books are pernicious. 
People had better not read them. What ought to be 
his attitude toward them? If he imposes his stand- 
ards on his customers to an obnoxious extent his cus- 
tomers will be few. He simply can’t do it in a general 
way. 

The practice of booksellers in the matter of books 
that are clearly indecent (we mean, for example, those 
that are worse than Zola's novels) may help us to an 
answer, There are large classes of books whose 
whole purpose is to tickle prurient and diseased 
minds. A very few booksellers keep them openly 
and make no secret of selling them; a great many 


| booksellers keep them secretly, show them only to 


those whom they know to be buyers of such; while 
There is no difficulty 
in answering the question in regard to these books. 
The answer is as easy as in regard to clearly useful 
books. But what we are after is, where to draw the 
line. 
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From the observations we have made it is clear that | 
the line cannot be drawn for everybody's guidance. 
A bookseller must first consider the tastes, morals and | 
intelligence of his customers; after that he ought to 
apply his own. After he has consultea both sets of 
restrictions, the conscientious bookseller can draw his 
line; but even then not inageneral way. He has got to 
weigh every single book in this manner. Some books | 
he will refuse to keep for the purpose of discouraging 
the sale of them; but he will not go so far as to refuse 
to get them for a customer; such, for examples, as 
silly poetry, or illiterate science. Some books he will | 
get for some customers and refuse to get for others; | 
such, for example, as antiquarian researches into the 
origin of the religious idea among primitive peoples— 
useful to some scholars, harmful to the idly curious. 
Some books he will refuse to touch, because their only | 
possible influence is injurious. It isnot pleasant even 
to name examples of them. 

The average contents of a proper bookstore are, 
therefore, not much above the average intelligence 
and character of the people on whose trade it 
depends ; and the average of intelligence and char- 
acter is never very high anywhere. That a book is in 
even the best of bookstores, therefore, is no proof 
that it is useful or harmless, or indeed anything bet- 
ter than tolerable. It remains, then, that bookbuyers 
must themselves look out for the quality of their read- | 
ing, with all the helps they can get, such as reviews, 
conversation with one another, advice of their book- 
sellers, etc.; and that they had better maintain a 
somewhat distrustful attitude towards the majority of 
even decent books. ‘t is to help the critical faculty, 
and gather material for its exercise, that we publish | 
Book News. Its proper function is to help the sale 
of the best books, and to hinder the sale of others. 


ADVERSE CRITICISM. 


What flowers I had in one fair knot were bound, 
And so I laid them on a public stall, 
Wondering would any one take note at all, 
Or taking note, to praise them would be found. 
A keen-eyed critic turned the nosegay round, 
Then cried, ‘‘ No true flowers, these!’’ and let 
it fall ; 
“Mere weeds that grow against the Church’s | 
wall! 





And what coarse thread about the stalks is 


wound!” 


’Tis true, I fear me, dandelions and grass 

I culled, mistaking them for garden bloom, 
And half-believing that they so might pass ; 

And now my critic has pronounced my doom, 
Half-undeceived I shall not grudge my lot, 
If friends may find one true Forget-me-not. 


The Spectator. | 


| schools and substantial churches. 


| of October to the last of May. 


| pictures, essays, and talks. 
| history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is the 
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ON CULTURE IN NEW ENGLAND VILLAGES. 


Are there any truths, any facts, that the story-teller is 
bound to respect? Mrs. Stowe’s Old Town Folks 
takes us into the very heart of a New England com- 
munity a hundred years ago. We hear its racy speech, 
its dialect,—which was not simply bad grammar and 
false pronunciation,—its brave defiance, its bold ortho- 
doxy, and feel its deep, underlying humility. Behind 
the veil of Hawthorne's weird and somber imagination 
throbs the real, actual life of the times of which he 
wrote, and generations yet to come will turn to its 
pages, finding there the very souls of their ancestors, 
as well as the records of their ways, their dress, their 
food, their modes of speech. 


Old New England is well taken care of. But what 


| kind of an idea will our descendants form of country 


life and manners in the New England of to-day, if 
they take some of its own story-tellers as its expo- 
nents. 

For example: In a recent number of one of our 
best periodicals, there is a story of to-day, the scene 
of which is laid in an Eastern village, whose name is 
given, so there is no room for doubt. We know that 


| this town has its railroads, its telegraphs, its marble 


quarries, its well-tilled, profitable farms. It has good 
It takes the city 
dailies and the best magazines. It is next door, as it 
were, to an academy of more than local repute, which 
sends many of its studenis to Harvard, Yale, and 
other colleges. Now, does any one suppose that such 
a town would tolerate, year after year, in its most 
influential pulpit, a clergyman who persistently vio- 
lated the plainest rules of grammar, and all the pro- 
prieties of English speech? ‘The “parsons” of New 
England are educated men, men of thought and cul- 
ture. As a rule they are the conservators, not the 
violators, of refinement and good-breeding. They do 
not vex the ears of the dying saints to whom they 
would administer consolation by saying ‘‘scripter,”’ 
nor ‘‘continooally,”’ nor ‘speritooal,’’ nor ‘‘ sech.” 
Men of enough social standing and influence to be 
elected deacons in the principal church of a thriving, 
intelligent New England town, do not to-day speak 
of their young daughters as ‘‘gals,”’ nor do their wives 
interlard their speech with such choice morsels as “ I 


| haven't nothin’ to say to sech remarks.”” The leading 


‘‘ladies”’ of such towns, even if their leadership has 
more to do with church sociables and sewing societies 


| than with five-o’clock teas, are certainly not guilty, 
| nowadays, of such solecisms of speech and manner 


as they are charged with in this and kindred stories. 
A provincialism is one thing; gross ignorance or vul- 
garity is quite another. A recent critic, speaking of 
Mr. Howells’ Marcia, says: ‘‘ There are girls, even 


| in village life, whose horizon is wider, whose culture 


is more generous.’ But why that somewhat conde- 
scending ‘‘even’’? 

Let me give an outline of what is going on this 
winter in, at least, one New England village. It has 
had for ten years or more its Shakspere Club, under 
most competent leadership. Under the suggestive 


| name of Friends in Council, a company of women 


meet on every alternate Wednesday fiom the first 
A scheme of study is 
made out a full year in advance. Each member knows 
just what is expected of her, just what thought or 
knowledge she must contribute for the general good. 


| Greek, Roman, and medizval history have been 


successively studied, with the aid of books, charts, 
The contemporaneous 


study of this winter. This society, limited by its 
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constitution to twenty-five members, has very little 
red tape, no “refreshments”’ of a material sort. It 
aims at doing solid work, and it does it. Four years 
ago another society, having a somewhat wider scope, 
was formed in the same village, It is called The 
Fortnightly, and is under the auspices of one of the 
churches, meeting in the church parlors on alternate 
Saturdays. Any woman, or girl over sixteen, whose 
name is presented with proper indorsements, can be- 
come a member of The Fortnightly by signing the 
constitution and the payment of a small annual fee. 
It embraces all ranks—from the wives and daughters 
of governors and senators to sewing and shop girls, 
and they meet on terms of perfect equality. 
three standing committees—one on _ benevolent 
work, one on studies, and one called the social 
committee. 


The Fortnightly, ever since its formation, has had 


large and enthusiastic classes on history, art, and liter- | 


ature; and it cares for a mission school. This winter 
its members are studying the lives and works of rep- 
resentative women—biography, rather than history. 
At each of its regular meetings there are essays, read- 
ings, recitations, and talks. 

Two book clubs, and several musical associations 
and reading societies keep, at least, this one village 
from the dull torpor, the intellectual stagnation, on 


which some cf our American novelists dilate with | 
such unction in their stories of country life. Thetruth | 


is that the quieter lives of country-women give them 
some advantages over their city sisters. 
who during the long winter evenings do the reading 
and thinking. Books take the piace of the dinner- 
party, the dance, the opera. 


Fulia C. R. Dorr in The Century. 


CUT AND UNCUT BOOKS, 


All the ordinary arguments in behalf of cut edges are 
unanswerable. Books with cut edges are indisputably 
more convenient to read than those with uncut edges, 
until after the book-folder has gone through them ; 
cut edges have greater adaptability ; they save labor ; 
they are, let us admit, the result of plain, practical 


common sense; and people with plain, practical com- | 


mon sense may triumphantly claim to have the best 
of the argument. 


Uncut edges of books are simply and exclusively 


a matter of taste, and nothing else; and the difficulty | 
| development of a story under the hands of the fore- 


is, that it is almost impossible to show why they 
should be preferred, even on the ground of taste. If 


any reader accustomed to handle books does not feel | 


and see the superior beauty of the uncut page, there 
is no human method by which it can be demonstrated 
to him. It is no more communicable than the sense 
of color is communicable to one who does not possess 
it. The color-sense in some cases, however, cam be 
cultivated; and a person with a good natural sense of 
what is truly artistic may be brought to see wherein 
the superiority of the uncut book lies, if he will take 
the trouble to carefully compare the two kinds. It is 
only in this, as in some other things, that ‘seeing is 
believing.” 

The book-lover finds an indescribable charm and 
freshness in the uncut page that is never present after 
the sheets have been plowed by the binder. It is not 
merely because the margin is reduced—for this objec- 
tion can be met by having the original margin suffi- 
ciently broad to permit the edges to be cut, without in 


It has | 


| this test many times, and it never fails. 
| cut book is always despoiled of something. 


It is they | 





| great romance, are adequately shown. 


that particular sensibly injuring the book. It is because 
the virgin purity of the page, the sense of fresh beauty 
which it originally possessed, is lost. Every one who 
is accustomed to see the folded sheets of a book before 
it is bound, and the same sheets after they have been 
squeezed, crushed, and subjected to the butchering- 
knife of the binder, must feel, if he possesses a sense 
of beauty, that a certain very inviting quality in the 
page has been extinguished. The most accomplished 
book-maker in this country, once remarked to the 
writer that, in comparing cut and uncut copies of the 
same edition of a book, he found a difference which 
he was utterly unable to account for—the paper, the 
ink, the printing, everything about the uncut copies, 
seemed so much superior. Now, the writer has made 
To him a 
It is 
necessary, of course, for publishers to send out books 
with cut edges; but it is always done, in his judgment, 
at the sacrifice of certain elements of beauty. In all 
cases where utility is the first consideration, let the 
edges be trimmed ; in all other cases, where it is per- 
missible to consider style and beauty, to consider 
things that invite and charm the eye, let the edges be 


| left untrimmed. Even when books are bound in 


leather, if the tops only are cut and gilded, and the 
side and bottom margins left untouched, the effect is 
very much better. 

The charm of the uncut page is thus an impression 
upon the mind merely. There is no argument for it 
but that of beauty, and all persons to whom this does 
not appeal will probably laugh at what we have said. 


| Practical common sense is always disposed to laugh 
| at things it cannot understand; but there is a culture 


to which practical common sense, so called, is often 
nothing more than barren Philistinism; and to those 
who have this taste the laugh of the Philistines is 
known to come from insufficient knowledge.—Affle- 
ton's Literary Bulletin. 


THE TWO HAWTHORNES. 


| Since the publication of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne, sufficient time has elapsed 
to show the great power of the work, its substantial 
completeness, and its high degree of artistic finish. 
By an unexampled good fortune, the public has now 
been offered no less than five studies for a romance 
which Hawthorne designed to be his last, and perhaps 
his best, achievement. We can trace the gradual 


most American prose-writer, and can watch that elab- 
oration by which his successes were attained—though 
his previous books were wrought more in his brain 


| and less by actual writing and re-writing. 


The order of composition of the five studies for 


| the never-finished story was, evidently, as follows: 


First, the draft, of which part was printed in The 
Century for last December, under the sensational 
title, A Peep into Hawthorne’s Workshop; second, 
The Ancestral Footstep (Atlantic Monthly, Novem- 


| ber, 1882—January, 1883); third, Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret ; fourth, Septimius Felton ; fifth, The Dolliver 


Romance (left unfinished at Hawthorne’s death). 
The two last are included in the collected editions of 
Hawthorne’s works. On the whole, the line of 
improvement is unbroken; and even in Doctor 
Grimshawe the power of analysis, the exquisite word- 
painting, and the essential wholesomeness of the 
The tenth 
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chapter is, perhaps, the greatest; in it are seen that 
strength and pathos which form the warp and woof 
of the author's best works, completed in the strength 
of manhood, before weakness made him doubtful of 
his own powers, and drove him to weary renewals of 
effort. The manuscript has been well, and we think 
faithfully, edited by his son Julian, whose notes, 
though few and modest, are essential to the under- 
standing of the story. The preface, however, is in 
very bad taste. 

It is no pleasure to turn from this powerful romance 
to Mr. Julian Hawthorne's latest novel, Dust, now 
reissued from the pages of The Continent newspaper. 
In one respect only does the son resemble the father 
—in his choice of the sadder themes in human life ; 
but that which in the elder Hawthorne is brightened 
by high purpose, becomes in the younger a mere pan- 
orama of sorrow. In his later books, to be sure, 
Julian Hawthorne has shown an increasing ethical 
sense, but he lacks the patience to unravel his own 
riddles, and makes many books where his father 
would have silently worked on one. Julian Hawthorne 
has sufficiently forcibly expressed his dislike of the 
colorless photography of the school headed by Mr. 
James, Jr.; but he lacks the slow industry wherewith 
to clothe his own more vivid ideas. His novels are 
crude and incomplete ; and he is appearently too old 
to learn better methods. One who cares to compare 
the methods of a master with the attempts of a too 
sensational novelist may well read the account of the 
death of Doctor Grimshawe, and then that of the 
suicide of Perdita, on pages 400 and 4o1 of Dust.— 
Sunday School Times. 


MRS. CARLYLE’'S LETTERS. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CAR- 
LYLE. Prepared for publication by Thomas 
Carlyle. Edited by James Anthony Froude. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, two volumes, small 
8vo, 850 pp. $3.00; by mail, $3.30. The same in 
one volume, 12mo, 850 pp. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
The same in Franklin Square Library, 24 cents; 
by mail, 27 cents. 


Precisely what object Mr. James Anthony Froude 
had in view when he edited the Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle is not clear to us. It can 


hardly have been to do honor to the memory of | 


Thomas Carlyle, for its effect upon the general reader 
is the reverse of that, and if it was intended to perpetu- 
ate the memory of Jane Welsh Carlyle it might have 
been edited with more discretion. But discretion is 
a quality which Mr. Froude never possessed. If 
Carlyle had cast about in his mind before he died for 
the worst man in England to edit his Autobiography, 
his judgment could not have played him a worse 
trick than it did when it fixed upon his friend Froude. 
His admirers have many reasons to regret this singu- 
lar choice of his, which, on the whole, was rather a 
godsend to those who did not like him and his books. 
It sometimes falls to the lot of an unfortunate creature 
to commit /e/o de se, and to have his cold remains 
subject to Crowner’s Quest Law, but it has never, we 
believe, fallen to the lot of any man of letters to com- 
mit such unconscious /e/o de se as Carlyle, or to be sat 
upon by such a coroner as Froude. And both appar- 


ently were so honest in the whole proceeding,—the one | 


in his own taking off, and the other in celebrating his 
obsequies! It was as if Byron had insisted upon 


| Froude. 
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| Trelawny’s taking a cast of the poor club foot which 


he so jauntily concealed all his life,and Trelawny 
had put a marble effigy of it in Westminster Abbey. 
To those who do not respect Carlyle there may be a 
certain amount of comicality in all this, but not to 
those who respect the manhood which should be in 
every man, whether he writes or not, and should be 
in him all the more if he happens to be a great writer 
like Carlyle. By his own showing he was a thoroughly 
unlovely and disagreeable man, and in his own eyes 
it was a great distinction that he was such a man. He 
was enamored of his ugliness, like Quilp. Such is the 
impression which his Autobiography has left upon our 
minds, and it has not been lessened, but rather 
increased, by the Letters and Memorials of his unfor- 
tunate wife. For Jane Welsh was an unfortunate 
wife, as any woman must have been who could have 
made the mistake of marrying Thomas Carlyle. One 
of the best things in Mr. Froude’s two volumes occurs 
in a letter of Miss Geraldine Jewsbury’s, and has a 
bearing upon the love of this poorlady. ‘In marry- 
ing she undertook what she at to be a grand and 
noble life task; atask which, as set forth by himself, 
touched all that was noble and heroic, and inspired 


| her imagination from its difficulty. She believed him, 


and her faith was unique. No one else did. Well, 
but she was to be the companion, friend, helpmate,— 
her own gifts were to be cultivated and recognized by 
hin. She was bright and beautiful, with a certain 
starlike radiance and grace. She had devoted to him 
her life, which so many men had desired to share. 
She had gone into the desert with him. She had taken 
up poverty, obscurity, hardship even, cheerfully, will- 
ingly, and with an enthusiasm of self-sacrifice, asking 
to be allowed to minister to him. The offering was 
accepted, but, like the precious things flung by Bene- 
venuto into the furnace when his statue was molten, 
they were all consumed in the flames ; and he was so 
intent and occupied by what he was bringing forth 
that he could take no heed of herindividual treasures. 


| They were all swallowed up in the great whole. In 


her case it was the living creature in the midst of the 
fire which felt and suffered. He gave her no human 
help nor tenderness. Bear in mind that her inmost 
life was solitary,—no tenderness, no caresses, no lov- 
ing words; nothing out of which one’s heart can 
make the wine of life. A glacier on a mountain would 
have been ashuman acompanionship. He suffered, 
too; but he putit all into his work. She had only the deso- 
lation and barrenness of having all her love and her 
life laid waste. Six years she lived at Craigenputtoch, 
and she held out. She had undertaken a task, and 
she knew that, whether recognized or not, she dd 
help him. Her strong, persistent will kept her up to 
the task of pain. ‘Then they came back to the world, 
and the strain told on her. She did not falter from 
her purpose of helping and shielding him, but she 
became warped.” 

The history of Mrs, Carlyle’s letters is a brief one. 
They were collected by Carlyle after her death in 
1866, and placed by him in the hands of Mr. Froude 


| five years later, annotated throughout by himself. He 


did not order the publication of them, though he anx- 


| iously desired it, leaving the decision, however, to Mr. 


John Forster, Mr. John Carlyle (his brother), and Mr. 
Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Forster having both 
died in the lifetime of Carlyle,the responsibility fell upon 
Mr. Froude, who decided, a few months before the 


| death of the latter, to publish them after the Reminis- 


cences. We have them now at last, and we sincerely 
hope that in having them we have the last that we are 
to have of Thomas Carlyle, maker of books.—/. Y, 
Mail and Express. 
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SHANDON BELLS. 


SHANDON BELLS. By William Black. 12mo, 414 pp. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.12. Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents. 


Shardon Bells is essentially an Irish novel, though its 
two heroines are English maidens with whom Mr. 
Trollope might have been acquainted; and the hero, 
Willy Fitzgerald, for all his Norman name, is Gaelic 
to his finger-tips. The English girls with whom his 
life is bound up bring him and his temperament and 
his country within measurable distance of the London 
apprehension. The story opens at Inisheen, a fishing 
village, not of County Cork as it actually is, but of 
that dreamland, that Hy Brasil, or enchanted island 
visible in the glory of the setting sun, which exists for 
all true Gaelic hearts, so persistently that at last we 
strangers are compelled also. to believe in it. Mr. 
Black never was more Gaelic than in this book, which 
is full of the glamour of style. His hero charms us by 
his distinction, though he is but a village innkeeper’s 
son, and by his high-bred simplicity and sense of 
honor. He has the gifts of writing, of sympathy with 
nature, of sporting, of beauty, and of reverence, gifts 
ascribed to the legendary hero Cuchullin two thousand 
years ago, Mr. Black has bravely turned towards us the 
silver lining of the cloud that overhangs Ireland, and 
reminds us of qualities the defects of which are all 
that we have for a long time seen.— Zhe Spectator. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


But YET A WomAN. By Arthur S. Hardy. 16mo, 
348 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, g5 cents ; by 
mail, $1.05. 


Mr. James has in various instances made such good 
occupation of French territory that one is a little sur- 
prised to find an American author, hitherto unknown 
in polite literature, who has been also very much at 
home in France, and yet appears not to have made 
the acquaintance of his compatriot. Indeed, the 
American colony is conspicuously absent from the 
circle into which Mr. Hardy introduces us in his 
novel, But Yeta Woman. None the less, it is clear 
that Mr. Hardy also has made his voyage of discovery, 
and has penetrated the interior. So completely has 
he adopted the French life that one might almost 
tancy one was reading in this book the translation of 
a report, made by a Frenchman himself, of the society 
in which he lived. This is, however, but a momen- 
tary fancy, due to the confidence with which Mr. 
Hardy moves among scenes wholly foreign from 
America. When one comes to look at the book more 
closely, one recognizes qualities which one would fain 
believe to be of home origin. In a negative way, the 
book is free from anything like a posture. The 
absence of attitudinizing is in itself a sign of quiet 
power, and the reader has not gone far into the narra- 
tive before he commits himself with confidence to a 
master who, he perceives, has entered the heart, and 
not merely the manners, of his characters. 


The story of the book, in its main outline, is the 
gradual supremacy which love asserts over the heart 
of awoman. The incidents, which are not various, 
are selected from those which pertain to the life of a 
French maiden, living with a bookish uncle, and 
looking forward to conventual vows, who is thrown 
into the society of a young physician, the son of her 
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uncle's friend, and through the relation is turned 
aside from her first purpose. The woman in her 
asserts itself, not in violent or conflicting emotions, 
but attains to a domination, as the sun rises above the 
mists. There is no struggle between a human love 
and a divine call, but there is an expansion and eleva- 
tion of the human love; so that, in the transfiguration 
of the woman, the religious purpose remains as a con- 
stituent part of the nature. 

It is here that we think Mr. Hardy has shown a 
temper alien from French thought and more akin to 
American. There is a freedom and breadth in the 
treatment of Rénée which removes the question 





| involved from the region of conventional morality, 


| thoughts. 


and gives one the sense that a higher court is appealed 
to. With equal power, a subtle change is made to go 
on in the young physician, Roger, by which a nature, 
whose tendency rather than determination is toward 
a merely physical apprehension of life, becomes 
enriched and idealized in Rénée’s love. _ It must not 
be supposed from this that the reader is invited to a 
theological discussion, or presented with a disguised 
tract. No: Mr. Hardy is an artist, and he has 
treated his theme in an artistic manner; but he is 
also an artist who recognizes the play of deep and 
moving passions in human society, which are not 
based on merely physical laws. The attraction of 
Rénée and Roger to each other is the attraction of 


| natures which, in their separate movements, are 


capable of high thought, and act upon each other 
not in the ignorance, but in the activity, of these 
There is an imagination which pictures 
scenes, outward show, appearances, and confesses 
only so much of cause as lies immediately behind 
the changes produced; and there is an imagination 
of a more penetrative kind, which is constantly 
opening to the reader glimpses of a deeper life, 
and suggesting that the actions of men and women 
have a more substantial base than the conventions 


| of society.—Adlantic Monthly. 


STRAY PEARLS. 


STRAY PEARLS. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, 
424 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.27. 


The Muse of the historical romance, as Miss Yonge 
points out in her preface, enjoys no longer the free- 
dom which she had when Sir Walter Scott and the 
elder Dumas were her hierophants. This is hardly, 
indeed, a consequence of the castigations of critics, 
but rather the natural result of that spread of ele- 
mentary historical knowledge to which Miss Yonge 
herself has largely contributed. It is those ‘‘ Land- 
marks’’ and ‘ Epochs,”’ those little red and grey 
books, which have made it difficult for the novelist to 
deal with history as the often-quoted king of Castile 
would have dealt with nature; every school-girl is 
now in a position to correct the anachronisms of 
Ivanhoe and the audacities of Vingt Ans Apres. 
Few writers of historical romance, however, even 
under the present conditions, have had the courage to 
do what Miss Yonge does in her present story, and 
preface their fiction with a succinct account of the his- 
tory on which it is strung. Certainly no one has done 
itso well. The short sketch, occupying not more 
than ten pages, in which the origin and circumstances 
of the ‘‘ Fronde”’ are set forth in ‘‘ outline like a map” 
(to use the author's own phrase), is really an admira- 
ble piece of summarized history. The story itself is 
one of Miss Yonge’s happiest efforts in this line. The 
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complications of the period to which it refers exactly 
suit her genius, which is never so well exercised as in 
manipulating a number of tangled threads; and the 
novelist’s gift, which she possesses in a remarkable 
measure, of realizing fictitious characters helps her 
to present those of history as people of flesh and 
blood, and not mere names more or less connected with 
dates. The idea of taking as the chief actors in the 
fiction a family of mixed French and English origin, 
belonging to the nobility of both countries, permits a 
vivid display of the’contrasts and resemblances shown 
by the state of things on either side of the Channel 
during a critical period in the history of each nation, 
and thus makes the novel really useful as a bit of 
historical criticism. Above all, the reader is shown 
how the English difficulties arose from theological 
and political, the French from social grievances. Miss 
Yonge is remarkably fair in her treatment of all par- 
ties, and only too ready to see the best points in per- 
sons of all views, provided that they hold them hon- 
estly. It is rather characteristic that her French hero, 
who is a Protestant converted to Catholicism, and a 
‘‘Frondeur’’ from high principle, is rewarded by 


being brought to England and into the English Church, | 


and ending his days asan English country gentleman. 
It is by no means clear that he could have done 
better— 7he Atheneum. 


THE BELLE O’ BECKET’S LANE. 
THE BELLE o’BECKET'sS LANE. By John Beatty. 
12mo, 330 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; 
by mail, $1,22. 


The Belle 0’ Becket’s Lane, by John Beatty, is a novel 
of Kentucky life. There is a certain shelf of Ameri- 
can fiction that is gradually filling up, devoted to more 
or less accurate and complete narratives of life in 
particular sections of our country, newly settled States, 
out-of-the-way communities and cities whose social 
life is or was suz generis. Mr. Beatty’s book is an 
eminently good specimen of this sort. It is concisely 
written, with a simple plot, some skill in sketching 
human nature, and a good deal of humor. Naturally, 
the story is one to most interest those who know 
something of life in a free-and-easy, plain-mannered, 
hospitable, horse-racing, and inexclusive Kentucky 
settlement. Margaret, Tom Becket, and the Scotch 
actors in the narrative are depicted with more than 
the average firmness and there is more to commend 
than reprove in what we take to be Mr. Beatty’s first 
effort.— Zhe /ndependent. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND His Lass. 
Franklin. Square Library. 
by. John Wanamaker, 
cents. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
4to, 95 pp. Sold 
15 cents; by mail, 17 


A will, by which the natural heirs, after a life-long 
expectation under stress of straitened circumstances, 
are disappointed of their legitimate hopes by the 
caprice, or dislike, or newly formed associations of a 
near relative, and by which the affluence that would 
have cheered them has been diverted to a stranger, is 
an old and fruitful device of novelists; but Mrs. 
Oliphant has demonstrated in her engaging story, It 
was a Lover and His Lass, that it is capable of new 
and attractive modifications, free from the taint of sor- 
didness and from any admixture of the base intrigues 


and criminal complications with which themes of this 
kind are usually invested. A grandfather, estranged 
but not alienated from his son, passes his life among 
strangers in a strange land, unmoved by the death of 
the son, manifesting no interest in or affection for his 
grandchildren, and exciting neither in them toward 
himself. Habitually cold and callous, the old man 
has yet a tender spot in his heart for a friendless 
orphan lad for whom he stands godfather, and after- 
wards adopts, educates to manhood, and comes to 
love with genuine affection. The youth is worthy of 
and returns his affection, and devotes his life to the 
old man, ignorant of his wealth, knowing nothing of 
his distant kinsfolk, nursing him assiduously in his 
last illness, and at his death finding himself his heir. 
At first his heirship affected the youth lightly, as he 
believed that his patron's effects consisted only of a 
collection of knickknacks and gimcracks ; but when he 
discovered that he was heir toa great fort-ine his sense 
of honor and justice was aroused for the disinherited 
kindred of his old friend, and he determined to insti- 
tute a personal investigation of their circumstances, 
and to make such restitution as might be possible. 
Accordingly he visits their home (which is also the 
scene of his possessions) incognito, and finds that the 
dispossessed relatives are three Scottisi ladies of high 
social position and many virtues, but with an intensity 
of family pride that makes his approaches to any 
plan of restitution difficult, and almost hopeless, 
unless he can win them to it without revealing his 
identity. Oneof the sisters is a sterling and astute 
old lady, who is the head and manager of the reduced 
family; another is a quaint, kindly, tender-hearted 
spinster of forty or fifty, a little sentimental, but pos- 
sessing a fund of true womanly feeling, which is 
stirred to its depths by music, in which, by the way, 
our hero is a proficient ; and the third is a beautiful and 
high-spirited girl of eighteen, as richly endowed with 
mental as with physical gifts and graces. Each is 
devotedly attached to the others, but the great busi- 
ness in life of the two elder sisters is at every cost of 
loving self-denial to guard and protect and scheme 
for the happiness and well-being of their darling 
young charge. The serio-comic incidents that over- 
took the hero while preserving his incognito, the plans 
that he devised to carry out his disinterested project, 
the amusing contretemps that he was responsible for 
for or that befell him, the fine portraitures of the 
three ladies, with their rich contrasts of character 
and manners, the spirited delineation of the sur- 
rounding society, and of the development of the 
character and plans of the hero, and the steps by 
which at last love solves the problem, are woven by 
Mrs. Oliphant with her accustomed grace and inge- 
nuity into a narrative of sustained interest.—H/arfer’s 
Magazine. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON, THE PENSION BEAUREPAS, 
AND THE PoINT OF VIEW. By Henry James, 
Jr 12mo, 294 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


The Siege of London is Mr. James's latest study in 
international manners, and deals with a subject of 
deep contemporaneous interest—the possibility of an 
American lady of doubtful matrimonial antecedents 
getting into good English society. Mr. James has, we 
think, rather exaggerated the problem by making his 
Mrs. Headway a little too much divorced. She has 
been married to four or five husbands, and during one 





winter her own sister did not know what her legal 
name really was. Moreover, she has tried New York 
and has failed; yet she succeeds in getting taken up 


in England and marrying a man of title, whose | 
| trative, because of its apparent air of good faith. 


mother is anxious to prevent the match, and who him- 
self is made afraid by his suspicions of his zxamorata. 
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Anything is possible in love; but we have to carry | 


faith pretty far to believe in Mrs. Headway. Insome 
respects The Siege of London is one of the best of Mr. 
James's international sketches. The skill with which 
he reproduces the impression made on the various 
persons with whom his heroine is thrown in contact 
is inimitable. The story will probably be sharply 
criticised, as unfair to “‘society”’ in London and to 
American manners; indeed, even New York, which 
first rejected Mrs. Headway as an impossible person, 
comes in for a terrible piece of satire at the end, when 
it appears that since her English marriage people here 
are beginning to manifest an interest in knowing who 
Mrs. Headway is. 

The story contains a hint that is of some social 
interest—namely, that Americans, or at any rate 
American women, now succeed in English society not 
by imitating the English, but by being as American 
as possible. It is the difference and novelty which 
constitute their charm, and the more original and 
eccentric they are the better Americans they are sup- 
posed to be. The one thing they must do is to amuse, 
and as they have, as a rule, a great deal more social 
brightness and vivacity than English women, this 
is not very difficult. But only an adventuress of 
genius could, under Mrs. Headway’s circumstances, 


make Mrs. Headway’s match. The Pension Beaure- | 


pas and The Point of View belong together, one being 
a continuation of the other, and both together forming 
a most amusing study of international life.—M. Y. 
Evening Fost. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. 
GIDEON FLeyce. By H.W.Lucy. 324pp. Sold by 


John Wanamaker, Leisure Hour series, 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
series, 16mo, 24 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
side Library, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Sea- 


Gideon Fleyce is a novel of mingled power and charm. | 
The author deals with his subject—that of a common- | 
place young man who first places himself and is after- | 


ward placed by fate in extraordinary circumstances— 
in what Mr. Howells has recently defined as the 
“‘confidental attitude’? of Thackeray; but he has 
mingled with this a good deal of what Mr. Thackeray 
would perhaps have defined as the ‘‘ confidental atti- 
tude’’ of Mr. Howells; namely, minute and delicate 


analysis, and rendering of all the minor femininities | 


of a charming young woman, from the way in which 
she ‘‘ does up” her back,hair and loops an overskirt, 


Leisure Moment | 





to the intuition which leads her to start on a detective | 
course with the assertion, ‘‘ Mr. Dumfy did it, and he | 


must be found ;”’ an assertion utterly unfounded and 
unreasonable, but nevertheless true. The novel is not 
one to be taken for light reading on a journey ; it is 
one to take up—because it can be easily laid down— 
for many consecutive evenings; and the reader who 
appreciates it enough to continue reading its somewhat 
long and ponderous paragraphs will find himself loath 
to miss, or even to hurry over, a single one of its apt 
and invigorating sentences. Two hundred and fifty 
of its three hundred pages are devoted almost exclu- 
sively to a contested election, in which the Liberal 





| vision. 
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candidate, Mr. Gideon Fleyce, is a Liberal chiefly 
because the opposition candidate is a Conservative. 
The analysis and rendering of the situation are 
extremely clever, and the humor all the more pene- 


Gideon's speech to his constituents—the speech of a 
candidate anxious not to commit himself decidedly to 
much of anything—is a masterpiece of eloquent 
rhetoric innocent of meaning. But the reader who 
has gratefully enjoyed the two hundred and fifty pages 
of unobtrusive but undeniable entertainment is sud- 
denly confronted on the two hundred and fifty-first 
with a plot and melodrama not unworthy of Gaboriau. 
Murders and court trials have been occasionally em- 
ployed by novelists before; but the originality of this 
particular murder and court trial lies not only in the 
dramatic vividness of its presentation, but in the 
entirely new conception which it gives of the hero. 
Up to this time the author has occupied himself with 
throwing side-lights upon Gideon's character, to 
prove to us that this amiable country gentleman, who 
has won much popularity and meditates going into 
Parliament, is not after all a man whom we should 
care to know; but in the midst of the melodrama, 
Gideon suddenly comes into focus, and in the full 
light of the public square, accused falsely of crimes 
he would never have committed, we see him as a man 
so much better than he appears to be, that we gain at 
last a true conception of him as he is—namely, a man 
who is neither a hero nor a villain, who would never, 
in any circumstances, have been a great man—great 
in soul—nor a thoroughly good man, but whose nature 
was impressionable, and who owed much of his false 
action and thought to unfortunate environment. The 
love-making of the story is slight and incidental, but 
very pretty, and the heroine, though never conspic- 
uous, is always charming.— 7he Critic. 


NOTES ON EUROPEAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE LOUVRE 
GALLERY AT PARIS, AND IN THE BRERA GALLERY 
AT MILAN. By Charles L. Eastlake. 12mo, 
443 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 


A valuable, time-saving work, that may be recom- 
mended to the art amateur, or the expectant tourist 
with but a brief holiday at his disposal, designing to 
visit Paris or Milan and make himself acquainted 
with the chief treasures of the Louvre and Brera 
Galleries. It designates the most famous pictures and 
those best worth looking at. Itgives their chief char- 
acteristics in brief, critical, and descriptive notes, and 
off:rs a very fair idea of the pictures themselves by 
means of illustrations reduced from photographs or 
engravings. It is true these wood-cuts are by no 
means works of art, but they serve admirably their 
purpose of impressing the picture upon the mental 
The notes are apparently unbiased and writ- 
ten with much intelligence, and consider both beauties 
and defects, peculiarities of shading and coloring, 
different schools and styles of treatment, and other 
points of an artistic or historic nature. The work is 


| arrangedalphabetically by artists, and not in the order 


of the catalogues of the galleries, which we think a 


| great mistake. Otherwise Mr. Eastlake has succeeded 


in preparing a hand-book which fills a want and 
deserves popularity.— 7he Art Interchange. 
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THE INDEX GUIDE. 


THE INDEX TO TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN 
Europe. By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M. Part 
I., Art, Scenery, History, Legend, and Myths. 
Part II., Plans and Catalogues of Galleries. Part 
III., Routes. New edition, 16mo, 635 pp. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $2.75; by mail, $2.90. 


It is the intention of every American to go to Europe 
some day, and of many Americans to be continually 
going. Great numbers do go every year, and pretty 
much all go to about the same localities, and do about 
the same round of sight-seeing ; the difference being 


than in its quality. The present volume is a guide- 
q y g 


book, compiled with a view to enabling the enterpris- | 


ing and aspiring American to see as much of art and 


scenery, with historic, legendary and mythic accom- | 
paniment as can be put into a fixed time, at a rate of | 
about two to three thousand dollars a year. The most | 


important necessities of such a book are clearness, 
accuracy and compactness. The general arrange- 
ment and style of the book are excellent in all these 
respects, and the advice given is of avery practical 
kind. Most of the information about railways, 
hotels, etc., being of akind which would not be easily 
or speedily elicited by asking questions; and that 


large amount to be found in most guide-books, which | 
the traveler invariably verifies on the spot by asking | 
The | 
bulk of the volume is occupied by encyclopedic de- | 


questions about, is very judiciously suppressed. 


scriptions of places, buildings, rooms of art, and 
famous men in the world of art,—those deemed of 


special significance being marked with an asterisk, | 


and the mighty few with two stars. This is a very 


simple expedient, and saves a great deal of time and | 


trouble in the matter of thought when on the spot, 


and is, no doubt, of considerable use in preventing | 
Illustra- | 
to lift his own individual soul into fellowship with 


the attention being distracted by frivolities. 
tions of some of the most celebrated pictures and 
statues are also introduced, from time to time, in the 
text, ‘‘as aids to identification and in retaining a 


distinct impression of the masterpieces when once | 
“the criticisms | 
of well-known scholars and acknowledged authori- | 
| lence, he was accustomed to refresh his own spirit by 


seen;'’ and every now and then 


ties '’ are added to convince the obtuse observer that 
it is all really very fine,—as, for instance, in relation 


to Guido Reni’s portrait of Beatrice Cenci, we are | 


given the opinions of Dickens, Hawthorne, and 
Shelley on the subject, but are, at the same time, 


unfortunately, informed of there being considerable | 
| right of the book to its title, ‘‘ The Imitation of 


doubt as to its being a portrait of that person, whose 
sad history we may suppose to have somewhat influ- 
enced these most charming romancers in expressing 
the sentiments they do regarding the picture itself. 


Now, if the title of the book were not a guide to art | 


study in Europe, all this would be most readily excus- 
able. If the book were called The Amateur’s Com- 

lete Guide to Amusing Oneself in Art Galleries, etc., 
it would be most appropriate ; but it seems a pity that 
Americans—young ladies, and also millionaires— 
should be deceived into supposing that this sort of 
thing is studying art, not that they had much better 
see things with such enticing accompaniments, rather 
than not see them at all; but the amount of senti- 


mental dabbling in art done in the usual European | 


trip can hardly be justly dignified with so serious a 
name. 
so carefully compiled, and the form so excellent, that 
it may be somewhat hypercritical to quarrel with the 
opinions expressed, which have, in most cases, the 
merit of being those most uniformly received, until 
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: : : | THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
chiefly in the extent or quantity of traveling, rather | 





| for a contrary reason. 





The facts in the book appear, however, to be | 


within recent years. The maps are generally very 
good—some especialiy clear—and the names, streets, 
etc., are nowhere subjected to awkward anglicization. 
We can recommend the book most cordially to the 
pleasure-seeker and to the experienced student; the 
latter class will readily select much useful practical 
infoimation in regard to the well-beaten paths of 
travel.— The Art Interchange. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Parchment series, 18mo, 287 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Of a book which has been oftener printed in the 
English language than any other production save the 
Pilgrim's Progress, little that is new can now be said. 
It is both like and unlike the Pi'grim’s Progress, in 
that it is its complement. It deals with the same 
spiritual facts which the latter book puts concretely 
and pictorially. It is subjective throughout. Written 


| unquestionably by some meditative monk of the 


Romish church, it nevertheless enshrines the germs 
of the Protestant theology. No human confessor 


| intervenes between the soul and its God. Its existence 


is traceable as far back as the thirteenth century, 
though its authorship is about as uncertain as the 
exact date of the birth of Christ. Whether by Thomas 
of Kempen or by John Gerson, it does not greatly 
matter that the question is ever settled. And there 
has been as great divergence of opinion concerning 
its value as concerning its authorship. Dean Milman 
seems to have had some such feeling about it as 
Luther had concerning the Epistle of James, though 
It was too unpractical, too 
introspective and_ self-regardful; the exclusive 
endeavor of a man, absolutely isolated from his kind, 


God. And yet the most unselfish, chivalrous, man- 
loving Frederic Maurice made it his vade mecum. In 
his incessant and multifarious labors for the elevation 
of working-men, and while he was planning and 
executing the broadest schemes of practical benevo- 


recurring to the pages of the Imitation. In fact, the 
broad and generous river must always have some- 
where its hidden, secluded springs, through which it 
draws into its visible currents the generous bounty of 
the skies. And only sucha fact can vindicate the 


Christ.”” It is the imitation of the all-night seclusion 
of the mountain-side, and of the prayer a great while 
before day, but does not give us the visible outcome 
of the life so refreshed in its broad activities of daily 
service. As the book stands, it is hemispherical. So 
long as the author remains unknown we may charita- 
bly suppose that he intended to write a second part, 
and make the Imitation complete. He has described 
the secret fountains; perhaps he did not live long 


| enough to give us a picture of the river which they 


supply. At any rate, the book will hardly cease to 
be useful in directing the Christian heart to the fact 
that the externalities of life need to be balanced by 
secret meditation and prayer. If the author could see 
the present edition, so daintily dressed in its hand- 
made paper, rubricated title, and snowy parchment 
covers, he might abjure his own book as appealing 
too much to “ the lust of the eye,’ though to our mind 
the publisher deserves all praise.—7Zhe Christian 
Union. 















ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By George J. Romanes, 
LL. D., F.R. S. 12mo, 520 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 1.35; by mail, 1.50. 


The author of this work has come prominently for- 
ward within the last few years as an able cultivator of 
the science of comparative psychology, and the 
treatise he has now given to the world is probably the 
most trustworthy and instructive that has yet been 
contributed to that science. There has been a copious 
literature of anecdote designed to illustrate the men- 
tai capacities of the most intelligent members of the 


animal series,—as the dog, the elephant, the monkey, | 


and the ant; but while, on the one hand, the state- 
ments have often been so extravagant as to awaken 
incredulity, on the other there has been but little 


exposition of principles which would enable the | 





reader to judge of the truth or error of current repre- | 


sentations. The interest in the subject has always 
been great, and, with the prevailing lax habits of 
criticising evidence, many stories have passed into 
circulation, and been accepted, which would hardly 
bear examination. It was eminently desirable, there- 


popular statements should be rigorously sifted, in 
order that we may find out what may be relied upon 
as true. It is obvious that only the thoroughly pre- 
pared psychologist is competent for such work, and 
many years of study in this field have well qualified 
Mr. Romanes to undertake it. 

The present volume is in a certain sense complete 
in itself; and from another point of view it is but a 
foundation, which is yet to have its superstructure. 
It has long been the author’s intention to write a 
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a : : | it must be like entering paradise. 
fore, and for scientific purposes imperative, that the &P 





treatise upon comparative psychology, in the light of | 


the doctrine of evolution, and his intention was to treat 
the whole subject in a single work. 
inquiry was, of course, into the facts upon which such a 
view must rest, but he found his materials so exten- 
sive, and in themselves soimportant, that he was com- 
pelled to arrange for two separate books; the first to 
be made up of the observed facts, carefully collated 
and classified, so as to give the grades of intelligence 
actually reached in the various groups of the animal 
kingdom, and to leave for a second volume the prob- 
lem of psychical development to be derived from these 
data. The present book on Animal Intelligence isthe 
first, and is mainly descriptive, while the second, to be 
built upon it, will be more analytic and philosophic.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


ON THE WING. 


ON THE WING; Rambling notes of a trip to the 
Pacific. By Mary E. Blake. 18mo, 231 pp. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 80 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE. 


The same immensity which seems to pervade nature 
in California, the amplitude of resource which bears vis- 
ible fruit in the magnitude of her people's conceptions 
and ideas, shows itself down even to such small affairs 
as billheads and sidewalk posters. ‘Whe depot in Oak- 
land, which is really the San Francisco terminus of 
the Central Pacific, coming either from the north cor 
south, is one of these immense growths. For size, bright- 
.ness and airiness it is a model structure; but I think 
the gigantic cartoons upon its walls, the massive oil- 


His preliminary | 
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paintings setting forth the superior virtues of Domes- 
tic sewing-machines or Clark’s cotton, of this haber- 
dasher, or that cigar-maker, impressed us more than 
the building itself. To see such a blooming waste of 
brilliant color and gorgeous framing expended on 
legitimate advertising rather took one’s breath away. 
We had never seen its like before, except for the side 
shows of a circus. To the traveler who comes across 
country by the direct overland route, and makes his 
debut, as it were, here, it must be even more startling, 
for we had become by this time accustomed to Cali- 
fornian idiosyncracies. 

I can easily imagine the approach to San Francisco 
across the bay, a most beautiful one at certain seasons 
of the year. It is always impressive, as a great city 
set on hills and surrounded by water must ever be; 
but when the welcome rains have brought with them 
verdure and bloom, so that the lovely world is new- 
born to its birthright of fresher loveliness, it must be 
a rare sight. When one comes from the desperate 
cold of an Eastern winter, and crossing the Rockies 
between walls of snow fifteen or twenty feet deep, 
comes into this land of flowers, and steams across the 
waters of the Pacific to the gates of this golden city, 
Just now, it is more 
like purgatory. Although only two months of the dry 
season are over, the hills are gray, the streets windy 
and forlorn, whirlwinds of dust rush and rise at every 
corner, and the first aspect is almost one of desola- 
tion. Unconsciously, the Eastern mind makes San 
Francisco the representative of California. It absorbs 


| its interests, it upholds its pride, it is the blossom of 


its civilization, just as Rome is of Italy, or Paris of 
France. Unconsciously, also, people who are not old 
travelers, measure that part of the world in which 
they happen to find themselves, by home standards. 
Remembering the glory of June in New England, its 
sweetness, its beauty, its tenderness of unfolding life; 
remembering, too, the dreams we have dreamed, and 
stories we have heard, of the opulent wealth of this 
Western land, the first feeling is one of unreasoning 
disappointment. You are ready to be charmed, and 
find yourself chilled instead. Although in a vague 
way you have heard before that there are such things 
as drawbacks of climate and want of finish, imagina- 
tion, working with what it had to feed on in lower 
California, has built up a world of its own and resents 
the leveling processes of sober fact. It insists on this 
being the culminating point. 

The city is the most tantalizing of all we have yet 
“‘struck,”’ according to the Western phrase. Its people 
regard it with such an absorbing love, and the Eastern- 
ers who have lived in it for any time acquire such 
devotion for it, that one expects to be fascinated at 
the first glance. But one most decidedly is not. All 
that you have heard or read of the glorious climate of 
California, the poetic imagery that clings about the 
Golden Gate, the fabulous stories of wealth and splen- 
dor, the songs of Joaquin Miller and the sketches of 
Bret Harte, clusters about this spot before you reach 
it, as the Mecca of the Forty-niners. But when you 
come, tired and dusty from the long overland ride, 
across the Oakland Ferry, and land at the foot of 
Market Street, in a world that seems more dusty than 
ever; when you see the queer conglomeration of 
splendor and smallness in even the principal thorough- 
fares; when your eyes are greeted wherever they turn 
by the outlying sand-hills, whose shifting favors are 
momently sifted over the entire city, you begin to 
hesitate, and she who hesitates is lost. When, added 
to this, you find that the gorgeous sunshine of which 
you have been told so much does not put in an appear- 
ance for three days running ; that a fog, thick enough 
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to cut in slices and send away by Wells & Fargo’s 
omnipresent express, drifts in every day and all day 
long ; that you must wear your winter furs and thickest 
flannels in June, while your pretty, fluffy muslins ard 
light ribbons are remanded to the darkness and crush- 
ing of the trunk; that your crimps straighten out in 
the most deplorable fashion, and you have to put up 
an umbrella to save your hat; that gritty whirlwinds 
of sand get into hair, eyes and mouth, till you feel 
like a nutmeg-grater, while in spite of all this you are 
required to indorse the pretty fiction that the world is 
just as it should be, and this ridiculous city the very 
choice gem of it, why, it’s simply too much. * * * 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION. 


TESTAMENT REVISION: A HANDBOOK FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. By Alexander Roberts, 
D. D. 16mo, 280 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
75 cents; by mail 85 cents. 


OLD 


CHAPTER I. 
LANGUAGE AND CONTENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


All the canonical books of the Old Testament are writ- 
ten 
exception of a very few passages to be afterwards 
noticed. 

The language thus called “‘ Hebrew” has been sup- 


posed by nota few eminent scholars to have acquired its | 
name from Eber, or rather (with a weak guttural sound) | 


Heber, who is referred to in Genesis x. 21, 24. But, 


far more probably, the appellation was derived from | 


’ 


a word meaning ‘‘ beyond,” or “ on the further side,’ 
and was applied to Abraham and the dependants who 
accompanied him, because they had passed over from 


the other side of the great river Euphrates, on their way | 
The name thus given | 


from Mesopotamia to Canaan. 
them by the people among whom they came to settle, 


was adopted by the immigrants themselves, and was | 


afterwards used by them to denote the external rela- 
tion in which they stood to other nations. 

Hebrew is a member of what is known as the She- 
mitic, or Semitic, family of languages. 


according to the genealogies contained in the Book of 
Genesis, most of the nations who speak them are 
descended from Shem, the eldest son of Noah. This 
widely spread group of human tongues falls into 


three main divisions,—the Aramaic, or northern dia- | 


lect, the Hebrew, or central dialect, and the Arabic, 
or southern dialect. With the Aramaic are con- 


nected the Syriac, which, in a corrupted form is still | 


spoken by the Druses and Maronites at the present 
day, and the cuneiform inscriptions which have been 
found in Babylonia and Assyria. With the Hebrew 
there are connected the Phoenician, Samaritan, and 


Punic, of which only a few remains are now possessed. | 
With the Arabic, again, are connected theancient AZthi- | 
opic and some kindred forms of speech; while the lan- | 
| The Led Horse Claim, with illustrations by herself. 


guages now spoken in Malta and Abyssinia exhibit it 
in a more or Jess corrupted form ; and in its com- 
paratively pure state Arabic is still used by a vast 
number of the inhabitants of our globe. 

The great characteristic of Semitic speech is the 
tri-literal composition of its words. Almost all the 
verbal forms consist of three letters—neither less nor 


more. And these letters are all consonants, the vowels | 


being left unwritten, as of comparatively little conse- 
quence. This constitutes one marked difference 
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throughout in the Hebrew language, with the | 








between Semitic languages, like the Hebrew or Arabic, 
and Indo-European languages, such as Sanscrit, 
Greek, German, or English. In the Indo European 
languages, we find that, from the earliest times, the 
consonants were often variable, while the vowels 
must be regarded as having been deemed at least 
equally important. But in Hebrew, as long as the 
language was a living one, and even for ages after- 
wards, the vowels remained unwritten. The form 
thus presented by the words may be exhibited to one, 
unacquainted with the original, by means of English 
characters, reading these, of course, from right to left, 
as is the case in all the Semitic languages. Thus, the 
three consonants, L T K stood for s#a/a/, “ he killed,’’ 
and the three consonants V SH Y, for yashav, ‘‘ he 
sat.” But the first of these examples might also 
receive such a vowel punctuation as changed the 
word into fote/, ‘‘one who kills,’’ and the second 
might be so pointed as to change the preterite into the 
future—yeshev, ‘‘he shall sit.’ Many other words 
as will afterwards be noticed, vary in sense much 
more than these, according to the vowel pointing 


| which is adopted. * * * 


NOTES. 


Last year Rev. E. P. Roe was prevented, by pro- 
longed ill health, from prosecuting his literary labors, 
so that his many admirers will all the more gladly 


| learn that a new book by him is just ready, bearing 


the title An Unexpected Result and Other Stories. 


Probably the most successful book of travel pub- 
lished in this country for years is The Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Weare now informed by its author, 
Mr. Paul B. DuChaillu, that he will have another 
book ready next autumn, to be published, however, by 
the Scribner’s, instead of the Harper's. The latterhave 
published all the previous writings of Mr. DuChaillu. 


Macmillan announces as nearly ready another novel 
by Mr. Crawford, the author of Mr. Isaacs. 


Woman's Place To-day is a rejoinder to Dr. Dix 
from the ever-ready Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. It 


The term | Will be one of Lovell’s Library. 


‘‘Shemitic’’ has been applied to them, because, | 


The delightful shorter stories of Mr. George W. 
Cabb are to be put freshly before the public in paper 
covers and at very moderate prices. They will make 
two volumes, bearing their original title, Old Creole 
Days, and with them will be included Madame Del- 
phine, which has heretofore been issued separately, 


It is announced that Zhe A/anhattan is to become 
an illustrated magazine and a competitor of Zhe Cen- 
tury and Harpers’ Monthly. 


Through One Administration, somewhat curtailed, 
will be ready in book form early this month. 


Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, who made her reputa- 
tion first with the pencil, now adventures with the 
pen as well, and gives to the public her first novel, 


We have received the first number of Zhe 
Biographer, a monthly periodical made up of short 
sketches of celebrated men and women, and some 
who wish to become so. The text is illustrated with 
rude wood cuts of thirty-two of the thirty-five persons 
treated, which make evident that ‘‘ this attempt * * * * 
to give faithful protraits of the distinguished men and 
women ™ has not been successful. 
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NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker's. 
FICTION. 


My TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNES. A_ gossip 
with no plot in particular. By A Plain Woman. 


Part I., Spinsterhood ; Part II., Meum and Tuum. | 


Each part, 16mo, 75 cents; paper covers, 40 
cents; by mail, 8 cents more. 


MARIANELA. By Perez Galdés. From the Spanish, | 


by Clara Bell. 
by mail, 45 cents. 


A Story OF CARNIVAL. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. | 


Leisure Hour series, 16mo, 75 cents; Leisure 
Moment series, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 5 
cents more. 


THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By Mrs. Alexander. Lei- 
sure Hour series, 16mo, 75 cents; Leisure 
Moment series, 16 mo, paper covers, 30 cents ; by 
mail, 5 cents more. 


GIDEON FLEyceE. By H. W. Lucy. Leisure Hour 
series, 16mo, 75 cents; Leisure Moment series, 
16 mo, paper covers, 24 cents; by mail, 5 cents 
more. 


RETROSPECT OF A LONG LIFE, FROM 1815 TO 1883. 
By S. C. Hall, with Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall. Small 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


EMILY Bronte. By A. MaryF. Robinson. Famous 
Women series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 


SELECT LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSE SHELLEY. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by R. Garnett.  Parch- 
ment series. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


16mo, paper covers, 40 cents: | LETTERS TO A FRIEND. By Connop Thirwall, D. D., 


Bishop of St. David's. Edited by Dean Stanley. 
New and enlarged edition, large 12mo, $1.15; 


by mail, $1.30. 


TRAVEL. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRENEES. FROM BASQUE 
LAND TO CARCASSONNE. By Marvin R. Vincent. 
12mo, with etchings and maps, $1.50; by mail, 


$1.65. 


| A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN 


THE OLD WoMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. By | 


Amanda M, Douglass. New edition, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Wuom KATHIE MARRIED. By Amanda M. Doug- 
lass. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


THE BATTLE OF THE Moy; or, How IRELAND 
GAINED HER INDEPENDENCE, 1892-1894. 16mo, 
paper covers, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


Burt YeT A WomAN. By Arthur S. Hardy. 16mo, 
g5 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


THE Lep Horse CLaAtm. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
With illustrations by the author. 16mo, 95 cents ; 
by mail, $1.05. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander. Leisure 
Momentseries. 16mo, paper, 28 cents; by mail, 
32 cents. 


AN UGLy HEROINE. By C. Faber. 12mo, $1.10 
by mail, $1.20. 


AN UNEXPECTED RESULT, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
E. P, Roe, author of Barriers Burned Away, 


Eurore. Edition for 1883. 16mo, leather flex- 
ible, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Edward A. Freeman. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, 
$1.25. 

THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE, AND THE WAY THITHER. 
By Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), author of 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, etc. 8vo, with illus- 
trations and maps, $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 


| ON THE WING. RAMBLING NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE 


PaciFic. By Mary E. Blake. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 


Our OLD HOME, AND ENGLISH NoTE-Books. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Riverside edition, vol- 
umes 7 and 8. 12mo, $1.50 a volume; by mail, 
$1.65. 


| THE INDEX GUIDE TO TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN 


Without a Home, etc. 16mo, 55 cents; by mail, 


61 cents. 


No New THING. By W. E. Norris, author of Matri- | 


mony. Leisure Hour series. 
by mail, 85 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


LIFE AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
Prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle; 
edited by James Anthony Froude. 2 volumes, 


16mo, 75 cents; | 


| From PONKAPOG TO PESTII. 


I2mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.30; the same, 1 volume, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25; the same, Franklin | 


Square Library, 24 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER. An _ autobiography, 


| 


edited by Samuel Smiles. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, | 


$1.30. 


Lives OF ILLUSTRIOUS SHOEMAKERS. By W. E. 
Winks. Standard Library. ,Paper covers, 22 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


| 


t 


Europe. A compendium of geographical, his- 
torical, and artistic information for the use of 
Americans; alphabetically arranged; with plans 
and catalogues of the chief art galleries, tables of 
routes, maps, and 169 illustrations. By Lafayette 
C. Loomis. New edition for 1883. 16mo, $2.75; 
by mail, $2.90. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. A YACHTSMAN’S EXPE- 
RIENCES ATSEA AND SHORE. Standard Library. 
I2mo, paper covers, 22 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND SIcILy. By Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare. Author of Walks in Rome, Walks 
in London, etc. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, author of Marjorie Daw, The Story of a 
Bad Boy, etc. 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


LECTURES ON THE CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN WOMAN, 
AND HER TRAINING TO FULFILL IT. Delivered 
during the season of Lent, 1883. By Rev. 
Morgan Dix. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
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A CRITIQUE OF DESIGN ARGUMENTS. A historical 
review and free examination of the methods of 
reasoning in natural theology. By L. S. Hicks. 
Small 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


GATES INTO THE PSALM COUNTRY. By Marvin R. 
Vincent, D. D. New edition. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


O_p TESTAMENT REVISION. By Alexander Roberts, 
D. D. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 
of On the Threshold. 
$1.25. 

‘**FoR FAMILY WORSHIP.” 
ings; Part II. Family 
Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
$1.30. 


By T. T. Munger, author 
16mo, $1.15; by mail, 


Part I. Scripture Read- 
Prayers. Edited by 
12mo,¢ $1.15 ; by mail, 


POETRY. 


POETICAL WoRKS OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Edited by Parke Godwin. 2 volumes, 8vo, $4.75; 
by mail, $5.25. 


FABLES. By John Gay. With a Memoir bv Austin 
Dobson and a Portrait etched from an oil-sketch, 
by Sir Godfrey Knellor. 16mo, Parchment series. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


A Volume of Selections. 
Square 


LivING ENGLISH POETS. 
With a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Books, AND HowTo USE THEM. By J.C. Van Dyke. 
16mo, 80 cents; by mail, go cents. 


THE READING OF BooKS; ITs PLEASURES, PROFITS, 
AND PERILS. [2mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


THE HIGHWAYS OF LITERATURE; OR, WHAT TO 
READ AND How TO REAbD. By David Pryde. 
Standard Library. 12mo, 13 cents; by mail, 15 
cents. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG; A GUIDE FOR PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN. Compiled by Miss C. M. Hewins. 
32mo, paper covers, 20 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STUDY AND STIMULANTS: OR THE USE OF INTOXI- 
CANTS AND NARCOTICS IN RELATION TO INTEL- 
LECTUAL LIFE; as illustrated by personal commu- 
nications on the subject from men of letters and 
of science, 1I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


HoME Gymnastics. For the preservation and resto- 
ration of health in children and young and old 
people of both sexes; with a short method of 
acquiring the art of swimming. By T. J. Hartdius, 
M.D. Translated and adapted from the Swedish 
by C. Lofving. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 


HOUSEKEEPER'’S YEAR Book. By Helen 
Campbell. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN. Col- 
lected and compared by William Wells Newell. 
8vo, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 


THE 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1587 Monica, and a Rose Distill’d. 
mail, 10 cents. 
1588 From Olympus to Hades. 
20 cents, 
1589 The Two Guardians; or, Home in this world. Charlotte M. 
Yonge, 18 cents ; by mail 20 cents. 
1590 Pride; or, the Duchess, First half. Eugene Sue, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 
1590 Pride; or, Tne Duchess. 
by mail, 2c cents. 
159t John Lyon; or, From the Depths, 
mail, 20 cents, 
Mirguerite de Valois. An Historical Romance. 
Dumas, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Gideon Fleyce, Henry W. Lucy, 13 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Only a Word. George Ebers, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 
The Admiral’s Ward, Mrs. Alexander, 18 cents; by mail 20 
cents, 
The Life of George Washington, 
mail, 20 cents. 
Catherine: A Story by Ikey Solomons, Esq., Junior. 
Thackeray, g cents ; by mail, ro cents, 
Redgauntlet. A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. Sir Walter 
Scott, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Old Noll; or, The Days of the Ironsides, F. W. Robinson, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 
The Fair Lilias. Part I. 
cents, 
The Fair Lilias. Part II. 
cents, 
1600 The Fair Lilias. Part III, 
cents 
Stray Pearls. 
of Bellaise. 
Marie-Rose ; or, The Mystery. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Marie- Kose; or, The Mystery. Second half. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Sam’s Sweetheart, Helen B. Mathers, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
The Hands of Justice, 
cents, 
The Monikins. J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Leighton Court. A Country-house Story. Henry King;ley, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Benvenuta ; or, Rainbow Colors. 
mail, 20 cents. 
Best for Her. Annie Thomas, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Lottie Darling. John Cordy Jeaffreson, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
Court and Social Life in France Under Napoleon the Third. 
First half. Felix M. Whitehurst, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Court and Social Life in France Under Napoleon the Third. 
Second half. Felix M. Whitehurst, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Mar’s White Witch, G. Douglas, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
AStory of Carnival. Mary A. M. Hoppus, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. First half. 
Edited by James Anthony Froude, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Second Half, 
Edited by James Anthony Froude, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
A Chelsea Househo'der, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. A 
The Story of Melicent. Fayr Madoc, g cents; by mail, 10 
cents, 
The Curate’s Home, 
cents 
The Clever Woman of the Family. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
A Bunch of Shamrocks, 
to cenis, 
European Slave life. 
by mail, 20 cents. 
European Slave Life. 
by mail, 20 cents, 
In Pastures Green. Charles Gibbon, 9 cents ; by mail, ro cents. 
Light and Darkness; or Fate’s shadow. P. Y¥. Cutler (Lizzie 
Petit). 18 cents; by mai, 20 cents. 
What Might Have Been, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, g cents ; by mail, 10 
cents, 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. Walter Besant and James Rice, 9 cents ; 
by mail, ro cents. 


“The Duchess,” g cents; by 


Mrs. Forrester, 18 cents; by mail 


Second half. Eugene Sue, 18 cents ; 
Ruth Elliott, 18 cents; by 


1592 Alexander 


1593 
1594 
1595 
M. L, Weems, 18 cents; by 
William M, 


1596 
1597 
1598 
1599 
1600 Pierce Egan, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
1600 Pierce Egan, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 
Pierce Egan, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Viscountess 
Charlotte M. Yonge, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

First half. F. DuBvuisbobey, 


F. DuBoisgobey, 


1601 
1602 
1602 
1603 
1604 F. W. Robinson, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


1605 
1606 
1607 Emma Marshall, 18 cents ; by 


1608 
1609 


1610 
1610 


1611 
1612 


1613 
1613 


1614 
1615 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


18 


1616 Agnes Giberne, 


1017 


1618 E. Owens Blackburne, 9 cents ; by mail, 


1619 First half. F. W. Hacklander, 18 cents; 


1619 Second half. F.W. Hacklander, 18 cents; 
1620 


1621 
1622 


1623 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


Science in Short Chapters, by W. M. Williams, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents, 
Zanoni, by Bulwer Lytton, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
A Daughter of Hetn, by Wm. Black, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 
The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible, by Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, 18 cen’s; by mail, 20 cents. 
&4 Nightand Morning, Part I., by Bulwer Lytton, 14 cents ; by mail, 
1s cents. Part II., 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 
85 Shandon Bells, by Wm. Blick, 13 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
86 Monica, by the Duchess, 9 cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 
87 Heart and Science, by Wilkie Collins, 18 cents: by mail, 20 
cents, 


83 
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88 The Golden Calf, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 

89 The Dean’s Daughter, by Mrs, Gore, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 

go Mrs. Geoffrey, by the Duchess, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

g1 Pickwick Papers, Part I., by Charles Dickens, 18 cents; by mail 
zocents. Part II., 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

g2 Airy Fairy Lilian, by the Duchess, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


294 It was a Loverand his Lass, A Novel, By Mrs. Oliphant, 15 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

295 Bid Me Discourse. A Novel. 
mail, ro cents, 

296 James and Philip Van Arteveld, By James Hutton, 15 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 

297 Shandon Bells. A Novel. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

298 Unspotted from the World. A Novel. 
15 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

299 James Nasmyth, Engineer. An Autobiography. 
Samuel Smiles, 15 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

300 Who is Sylvia? A Novel. By A. Price, 15 cents ; by mail, 20 
cents 

jor The Wreck of the ‘“Grosvenor.”” A Novel. By W. Clark Rus- 
‘sel, 12 cents ; by mail, 15 cents, 

3oz2 Why we Laugh, By S. 8S. Cox, 20 cents ; by mail 25 cents. 

303 Daisy Miller: A Study ; And other Stories. By Henry James, 
Jr, 20 cents; by mail 25 cents, 

304 The Hands of Justice. A Novel. 
by mail, 20 cents. 

305 Stray Pearls. A Novel. 
cents, 

306 The Story of Melicent. A Novel, 
mail, 10 cents, 

307 Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 25 cents ; by mail, 
30 cents, 

308 Mary Barton, A Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs, Gaskell, 15 
cents; by mail 20 cents, 


By Mary Cecil Hay, 8 cents; by 
3y William Black, Illustrated, 15 
By Mrs. G. W. Godfrey, 


Edited by 


By F. W. Robinson, 15 cents ; 
By C. M. Yonge, 12 cents ; by mail, 15 


By Fayr Madoc, 8 cents, by 





NOTHING IN THE WORLD LIKE IT. 
THE DECORATOR AND 
FURNISHER. 


An Elegantly Printed and Illustrated Monthly Paper, 
treating of every part of the 
FURNISHING AND DECORATING OF THE 
INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE. 


Reading Matter by well-known authors,and Beautiful Designs for 
Furniture and Furnished Rooms, Frescoes, Wall Painting, Screens, 
Stained Glass, Draperies, Carpets, Ceramics, etc., etc. 


“ Practical enough for the trade and handsome enough to adorn the 
study table,’’—Boston Post. 

«« Every taste will find something to suit its wants." — Chicago Tribune, 

** Dedicated to everything calculated to make house interiors beau- 
tiful.””"—Springfield Republican. 

«Practical articles on the necessities and elegancies indispensable to 
housekeepers.” —Mail and Express (N. Y.) 

“« Readable articles by well known writers, and a profusion of elab- 
orate designs.”—N. Y. World. 

**Must prove a great educator of the popular taste.’”’-—Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

“ Contains contributions by men of established reputations.’’—Zven- 
ing Post (N. Y.) 

“The journal promises to be an exceptionally good and successful 
one.”’—American Architect. 

“A most beautiful periodical * * fulfills a mission that was called 
for.”’"— Toronto Mail. 

“Ina position to lend to its English contemporaries quite as much 
as it borrows.”’— The Artist (London). 

**Contains numerous practical, original articles and designs.””— Good 
Literature. 

“Handsomely printed with numerous designs for decoration and 
furnishing.”’—Christian Union. 


Subscription, $4 per year; Single copies, 35 cents. 
E. W. BULLINGER, PvuBLIsHeEr, 
75 Fulton Street, New York City. 


| New and Intensely 
| Interesting 
_ Books and Novels. 


WANDA, 
COUNTESS VON SZALRAS. 


* A Novel. By the author of ‘‘Strathmore,’’ ‘‘ Under Two Flags,’” 
| ‘* Beebe,” etc. 12mo, Extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo, Paper cover, 40 cts, 
In this novel the author displays toian extraordinary degree that 
power as a writer which has ranked her among the greatest authors of 
| the day. The publishers venture to pronounce ‘‘ Wanda”’ the best and 
most absorbing novel that has yet emanated from her pen, 


| An Ugly Hevaine. 


A Novel. By Curistine Faper. 12mo, Extra cloth. 


A novel of domestic life, with a strikIng and original plot and well 
drawn characters. 


A USEFUL LITTLE WORK. 


HOME GYMNASTICS. 


For the Preservation and Restoration of Health in Children and Young 
and Old People of Both Sexes. With a Short Method of Acquiring 
the Art of Swimming. By Prof. T. J. Harrecius,M.D. Trans- 
lated and adapted from the Swedish by C. Lorvinc. With 31 Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Flexible cloth covers. 


** A practical manual of easy gymnastics for persons of all ages. The 
shadeaaienh effects of every movement are explalned, and the diagrams 
| and directions make the volume very plain and useful.”"—NMew York 
World. 

«Tt is an admirable little book, and deserves to be known by those to. 
whom their health is a valuable consideration.’””"—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A CHARMING NOVEL OF ARMY LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 


The Colonel’s Daughter ; 


OR, WINNING HIS SPURS. 


By Captain Cuarves Kine, U.S. A, 12mo, Extra cloth. 


“It is, by all odds, the most truly American novel that has appeared 
in along time, There are many exciting episodes, and not a few fights 
with the Indians. It is one of the best and most interesting stories that 
has been published during the year.”’"—PAz/a, Press. 

“Captain King has succeeded in telling a very entertaining story of 
army life ina clean, bright, and attractive manner, and altogether it 
may justly be pronounced to be one of the few books that deserve to 

| havea large circulation among the better class of readers.” —Baltimore 


PORTIA; 


OR, BY PASSIONS ROCKED. 
By the author of “ Phyllis,” “‘ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Faith and Unfaith,” etc. 
12mo, Extra cloth. Also in paper covers. 
**One of the most striking novels the ‘ Duchess’ has written,” 
Pittshurgh Evening Telegraph. 
“This story is a good one—the best, by odds, the author has yet 
written.— Baltimore Day. 


The Belle wm Becket’s Lane. 


An American Novel. By Joun Beatty. 12mo, Extra cloth, 


‘This is a new, fresh and very interesting story.’”’— St. Louis 
Republican. 

“Tt is full of interest. and better worth reading than nine out of ten of 
the novels of the day.”"—Boston Evening Transcript. 


’ ° 
In Sancho Panza’s Pit. 
By Mrs. B. Sim CunninGuaM, author of ‘* For Honor’s Sake,” 
12mo, Extra cloth. 


*« This novel is one of unusual power and artistic merit.” —New York 
| Home Journal. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


| J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 
| 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A New Book by E. P. Roe. 





An Unexpected Result 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By E. P. ROE. 


16mo, in Cloth binding, with an attractive design in two inks. Price, 75 cents. 


*.* The three stories which make up this volume are in Mr. Roe’s best vein, and 
zts publication at this time ts especially opportune.*.,* 


‘For Family Worship.” 


Part I. SCRIPTURE READINGS. Part II. FAMILY PRAYERS. 


Edited by Lyman ABpott. 12 mo, Cloth, red edges, $1.50. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Browning. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


I vol., 12mo, elegantly printed on linen paper by DeVinne. Cloth, gilt top, $2. 
7o large paper copies have been printed by DeVinne on Japan paper, Price on application 
to the publishers. 


Two New Economical S. S. Libraries. 
ECONOMICAL LIBRARY D. 


50 vols., 16mo, bound in brown cloth, with ink and gold lettering. Put up ina neat and 
strong wooden case. $24.50 net. Sold only in set. 


ECONOMICAL PRIMARY CLASS LIBRARY B. 


40 vols., 16mo, profusely illustrated, bound neatly and substantially in cloth, and put up in 
a wooden case. $7.50 net. 


These Libraries are uniform in all respects with our well-known and highly successful 
EconoMICAL Liprarigs A, B, and ‘C. 


The new Primary Lrprary has 600 illustrations, and is in all respects equal to its predecessor. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
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_ PETERSONS’ SUMMER NOVELS. — 


MILDRED’S CADET; 


OR, HEARTS AND BELL-BUTTONS. 
AN IDYL OF WEST POINT. 


By ALICE KING HAMILTON. 


Wife of a United States Army Officer. 
Morocco Cloth, $1.00. Paper Cover, 75 Cents, 


“Mitprep’s Capvet; ov, Hearts anp Bett-Buttons,” is an 
unusually fascinating and original love story, dealing spiritedly with a 
summer sojourn at West Point. The style is light, breezy and deli- 
cious, the interest is continuous and absorbimg from first to last, the 
plot is full of telling points, and the incidents are both strikingly ro- 
mantic and novel. rhe language is crisp, the descriptions picturesque, 
and the characters so naturally drawn that they seem ready to step 
down from the pages and take part in actual life. Mildred, the heroine, 
objects to wedding a man a number of years her senior, the choice of 
her wealthy and ambitious parents. She is taken to West Point and 
there, of course, falls in love with a cadet. This brief inkling of the 
plot is sufficient to show the drift of the story, and to indicate what ro- 
mantic incidents must crop out as it progresses. But an adequate idea 
ofthe beauty and force of the wonderfully charming tale can only be 
obtained from the perusal of the book itself. which will effectually clear 
up all the mysteries of “ Hearts and Bell-Buttons.” The cloth copies 
are uniquely bound in a new and novel embossed design, in gold and 
black, of fine scroll work and peacock feathers, making a very hand- 
some combination. 


SABINE’S FALSEHOOD. 
By MADAME LA PRINCESSE O. CANTA- 
CUZENE-ALTIERI. (LA PRINCESSE OLGA.) 


Morocco Cloth, $1.00. Paper Cover, 75 Cents. 


**Saprne’s FatseHoop,”’ Mrs. Sherwood writes, is one of the most 
charming stories that has been issued for a long time. The book is 
one that may be put into the hands of any young girl. Indeed, we 
may go further, and say it ovgh¢ to be put in the hands of every young 
girl. The story is exquisitely told, and is one ofsimple pathos, the plot 
admirably managed, and the characters well conceived and vividly 
drawn. ‘The incidents are natural, and might easily have come to 
pass in any New England town, Not only is it a love story, pure and 
simple, but it is also the story of a sister’s noble selt-sacrifice, a self-sac- 
rifice of which only a woman could be capable. Sabine arouses our 
interest from the beginning; we see in her ‘‘ the perfect woman, nobly 
planned,’’ her very faults are virtues in excess. Flora is one of the 
most bewitching creatures in modern fiction. The old father, with his 
hatred of ‘ weeds,’”’ and his utilitarian ideas, is very droll, and the 
neighbors in the chiteau, the contrast drawn between the romantic old 
maid and the strong-minded one, is most cleverly managed. 


THE FATAL MARRIAGE; 


OR, ORVILLE DEVILLE. 
By MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


Author of “‘ Ishmael,”’ *‘ Self-Raised,’’ ‘‘ The Missing Bride,’’ etc. 
Price 75 Cents. 


_ “THe Fatar Marriace; or, Orvitce Devitte,” has just been 
issued ina remarkably cheap but handsome shape by Messrs. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, It has a beautifully illustrated 
cover, which adds vastly to its attractiveness, ‘‘ The Fatal Mar- 
riage ’’ is from the pen of that distinguished novelist, Mrs. Emma D. E, 
N. Southworth, and is one of the best and most exciting romances of 
modern times, The pith of the really great story, of course, can only 
be gathered from the book itself, and it is safe to say that no one will be 
able to put it down, after once commencing to read it, until the final sen- 
tence has been reached. The incidents are thrilling in the highest 
degree, and follow each other with absolutely startling rapidity. The 
reader has hardly time to recover from the effect of the passionate love- 
scenes between Deville and Lionne before the latter appears as the pit- 
iless avenger of her wrongs, pursues her delinquent husband and ab- 
ducts his child. The character sketching is remarkably vivid and true 
to nature, and the introduction of anapparently supernatural element is 
well calculated to add much to the intensity of the exciting novel. No 
one can afford to miss reading ‘‘ The Fatal Marriage,’’ and its exceed- 
ingly moderrate price places it within reach of all. It is published in a 
large square duodecimo volune, paper cover, uniform with “ The 
Bridal Eve,”’ by Mrs, Southworth, price 75 cents. 


One Volume, Paper Cover. 





HELEN’S BABIES. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. 


With an Illustrated Cover, with Portraits of Budge and Toddie. 


Morocco Cloth, $1.00. Paper Cover, 50 Cents. 


*‘Heven’s Bares” is famous, It contains more merriment than 
any other book extant, and at the same time is wonderfully interesting. 
A masterpiece in every sense of the word, it awakens intense admira- 
tion while it produces hearty laughter. As a picture of child-lfe it is 
nature itself, for every page sparkles with gems of thought and humor, 
The interest begins with the first sentence, and is kept up to the last 
word. It is devoted to the odd sayings and doings of Budge and Tod- 
die, two small boys—imps of mischief, but warm-hearted, loving little 
beings, who at once win the affection of all readers. They nearly tor- 
ment the life out of their Uncle Harry, who comes to take care of them 
during the temporary absence of their papa and mama, demanding 
from him stories, songs, Biblical narrations, pennies, candy, frolics, 
benedictions, and wants “to shee the wheels of his watch go wound.” 
To amuse them and keep them in order, their uncle sings them camp- 
meeting hymns and impersonates in turn bears, lions, zebras, ele- 
a dogs and cats. Both Toddie and Budge get into all kinds of 
udicrous scrapes, have fixed notions on the subject of prayers, and 
some of their devout petitions are inexpressibly droll, while every- 
thing told of them is natural in the highest degree. But though verita- 
ble imps, the boys are charming little fellows, and it is utterly impossi- 
ble not to love them. 


THE INITIALS. “A. Z.” 
By the BARONESS TAUTPH(US. 
Morocco Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 Cents. 


‘Tue InITIaAcs”’ is one of the best and most famous novels in the 
English language, and deservedly so, for rarely has such an artistic and 
absorbing book claimed the attention of the reading public, It was 
written by the Baroness Tautphceus, the wife of a German nobleman, 
and is a-remarkably absorbing story of love and travel in Germany. 
It contains hosts of romantic incidents, none of which is forced or un- 
natural, though some of them are exciting in the extreme ‘The plot is 
unusually clever, holding the reader’s attention throughout, and the 
characters are portrayed with exceptional skill. Hildegarde, the her- 
oine, and her sister, Crescenz, are drawn with particular felicity and 
power. Inthe whole realm of fiction, there is not a more lovely crea- 
ture than Hildegarde, and the triais through which she passes seems 
but to strengthen her and confirm her love for Hamilton, the English- 
man, The descriptions of German scenery are very graphic and pic- 
turesque, not even the most minute details escaping the gifted authoress, 
A letter signed with the initials *‘ A. Z."’ causes the recipient to visit 
the old monastery of Seon, with its long corridors and windows looking 
into dark courts, to discover the mysterious sender, thus bringing him 
in contact with the various personages of the tale, and giving rise to the 
numerous romantic events related. “‘ THe Initrats”’ is, without 
doubt, one of the very best and most attractive novels ever printed. 
There is not a dull passage from first to last. Everything is natural 
even to the smallest details, and not the least straining after effect is 
anywhere visible. 


SYLVIE’S BETROTHED. 


By HENRY GREVILLE. 
TRANSLATED BY MARY NEAL SHERWOOD. 


Morocco Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 Cents. 


*‘Sytvir’s BetrorHep,”’ Madame Greville’s new book, 7 pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, is full of an inex- 
pressible charm. Its dainty grace reminds us of ‘‘ Dosia,’’ while it is 
far loftier in aim and with much more ofa plot. Having two heroines 
—a young and wilful girl and a married woman—a wider field is offered 
for such contrasts in character as are peculiarly the forte of the author, 
The sympathies of the reader are deeply excited, and it is difficult to 
say which we find most interesting—Sylvie and her caprices, her 

radual development from a girl to a woman, or the fascinating 

fadame Clermont, who “‘ suffers and is strong.” We heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers as not only interesting and delightful, but as a 
very successful study of French society. As a translation it is excel- 
lent, and we can find no better words of praise than those employed by 
Mr. Richard Grant White in a review of another of Mrs, Sherwood’s 
translations: ‘‘ Her English is admirable, and such as we almost never 
see insuch literary work.” ‘“Sytvie’s Berroruep”’ is published ina 
large square duodecimo volum:, paper cover. uniform with Petersons’ 
Editions ot Henry Greville’s other works, price seventy-five cents, and 
will be found for sale by all Booksellers, at all News Stands every- 
where, and on all Railroad Trains, or c»pies of it will be sent to any 
one, to any place, at once, post-paid, on remitting the price in a letter 
to the Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 


PETERSONS’ CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS IF WRITTEN FOR. 
pas Address all Orders, Letters, and Remittances, to receive immediate attention, to 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Handy books, small enough for the | 
pocket, flexible cloth; English edition ; 
30 cents each; by mail, 3 cents more. 


Familiar Latin Quotations and Proverbs. 
Familiar French Quotations and Proverbs, 
Familiar English Quotations. 

A Handy Classical Dictionary. 

Bible Truths with Shaksperian Parallels, 

A Handy Book of Synonyms. 

The Secretary's Assistant and Correspondent’s Guide. 
The Tourist’s French Pronouncing Hand-Book. 
The Reasons Why We Believe the Bible, 

Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare. 

A Dictionary of Daily Blunders. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, 

Elizabeth ; or, the E-xiles of Siberia, 

Rejected Addresses. 

A Dictionary of English Proverbs, 

Plutarch’'s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
| 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR MAY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. $2.50a year. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY 
IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS, 
Sgconp Periop, “‘ THE MIDDLE AGE,” | camel Henry ALLEN, 
late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 

Also, just published, a new edition, with additions, of the First 
Periop, ‘EARLY CHRISTIANITY.” Orignally published under 
the title of ‘‘ Fragments of Christian History.” 

16mo, cloth, $1.25 per volume. 

These volumes embrace the entire development of Catholic Christian- 
ity, coming down to the eve of the Reformation The TuHrrp Periop, 
«“MODERN PHASES OF RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT,” 
is in preparation, 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 

A volume of selections. With a frontispiece by Watter CRANE, 
Square 16mo, white vellum and assorted cloths, bevelled boards, 
gilt top, $2. 

This book, with its sins of editorial omission and commission, 
according to the various opinions of different critics, has already passed 
to a second edition in England, 

LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 

By the late Connop Tuirtwatt, D. D., Bishop of St. David’s, and 
edited by the late Dean Srantery. New and much enlarged 
edition. One volume, crown dvo, $1.50. 

“One of the most interesting collections of letters in the English 
language,”’ says the St, James's Gazette. 

EMILY BRONTE. 

By A. Mary F. Rostnson. Being the second volume in the ‘‘ Famous 
Women” Series. The first volume, GEORGE ELIOTP, by 
Miss BIND, is now in its second edition. 16mo, $1. 


ALSO A RAILROAD EDITION OF 
MISS BLIND’S GEORGE ELIOT. 


Tauchnitz size, paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 





Phonographic Works, 
BY 
BENN PITMAN, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 


155th Thousand. This work is designed for self-instruction in the 
Phonographic art, and is the proper book for the beginner. It contains 


| a complete exposition of the system from its simplest principles to the 


Our Little Men and Women, 


toc. 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C. a year. 


$1.00 a year, 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wink Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipk Awake has reached 
its present high position.’’— hristiaw Standard and Home Fournal, 


‘* Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young ; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too, Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return.’’"— Commercial Bulletin. 


Reporting Style, arranged in alternate and opposite pages of explana- 
tion and phonographic exercises. Boards, 80 cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, 
This book is designed as a companion to the Manual, and affords the 
necessary reading practice in the corresponding style. Paper, 


25 cents. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC COPY-BOOK. 
Made of double-ruled paper, such as is used by most Reporters, but 
with the lines wider apart for the learner, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE REPORTER’S COMPANION, 

A Guide to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional Reporters and 
those who desire to become such, This work is entirely adapted for 
self-instruction, It contains abundant readin: matter for practice in 
the reporting style, with a key. and a vocabulary of several thousand 
words in the ordinary type with their phonographic outlines engraved 
in the reporting style. Boards, $1.co; extra cloth, $1.25. 

THE PHRASE BOOK. 

Contains over six thousand of the most frequently occurring and use- 
ful phrases written in the briefest and most legible manner, Extra 
cloth, $1.00. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC SECOND READER. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. Paper, 25 cents. 
PLAIN TALK; ™ 
by Spurgeon of London. Beautifully engraved on stone in the cor 
responding style. Boards, 50 cents. 
THE REPORTER'S FIRST READER. Paper, 25 cents. 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, By Creasy. Paper 25 cents. 
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“THE BEST YANKEE SKETCHES EVER 
WRITTEN.” —WM. Y. Commercial. 


= | 


[= , a 
a (t's time [was my onn 
ay) Mistress any hon 


rvol., 8 full-page illlustrations—“ A new edition of the many 
editioned humorous book which has made its yearly thousands 


daugh.”’ 
For sale by all booksellers. 


‘TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE COPIES 29 CENTS. 


SSS 
Raced oe Petite Pat Be ws tec em 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions | 


received by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


| to all ages, but especially to the young. 


| Catalogue Price, ° 


| 360 pages, 16mo, 


| College, selected by the Coilege Faculty 
| to secure the health, 





| year. 


| will be received at Wellesley Co 





THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 


From Genesis to Revelation. 


Told in simple language, adapted 
t 794 pages, octavo. 274 
illustrations. 


One Hundredth Thousand Now Selling. 
$1.00 


THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIECE, in COLORS, 


Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 

Catalogue Price, " . ‘ " " ' 50 cents, 
FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 

325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illustrations (recently published). 


This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 
Catalogue Price, . ° 


For Sale by 


° ° 50 cents, 
Booksellers Generally. 


The New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, 
A Family and Day School for Girls, 


was opened September 27, 1882, and has had a year of most gratifying 
success. 

The instruction is entirely under the charge of ladies from Wellesley 
Everything possible is done 
comfort and happiness of the boarding pupils. 
The price for board and tuition, including heatin m2 lights, is 
£350 for the school year—§2o00 to be paid at entrance, mee Fn o the first of 

ebruary. The price of tuition, without board, is $75 for the year. 
Drawing and Painting according to the charge of instructors. Washing, 
seventy-five cents per dozen. 

The Musical Department is under the charge of a lady who has pur- 
sued her studies with the best teachers of New York, Milan, Munich 
and Paris, and has had marked success as a teacher of piano-forte and 
voice cultivation, The prices for music tuition are: Piano or singing, 
two lessons a week, for the school year, $80; one lesson a week, $50; 
class of two, two lessons a week, $45 for each student; use of piano for 
practice, $20 per year. 

The first term extends from September 19th to February rst; the 
second from February 1st to June 22d. Short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. Day pupils received for the term ; boarding pupils for the 
The number of pupils is limited. 

Those who satisfactorily ss the College Preparatory Course 

lege without further examination. 


Principal, 
Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, B.A., 
In charge of the College Preparatory Department. 
Miss KATHERINE L. WEAVER, 
In charge of the English and Scientific Department. 
Miss S. I. MORGAN, 
In charge of the Musical Department. 


Home Superintendent, 
Mrs. M. E. W. ROOT. 


Board of Reference: 


J. R. Miller, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Geo. Dana,Boardman, D. D., 3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
| Geo. H, Stuart, Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Marine J. Chase, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, Wellesley, Mass 


Alice E. Freeman, Ph, D., President of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 


Mass. 


| Mrs, Daniel Haddock, 806 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 


The School is under the personal supervision of Rev. 
J. R. Miller and Mr. John Wanamaker. 


For circulars and further information address 


Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Sauveur College of 
Languages, 


Amherst College, Mass. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 


JULY grn to AUGUST 171TnH, 1883. | 


FACULTY: 
L, SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL. D., President. 


Pror, W. L. Monracue, Amherst College, 7reasurer. 


Pror. F. W. Bernuarpt, Pu.D., of the University of Leipzig, 
Germany, Washington High School, Latin. 


Pror, O. FaucHaser, Px.D., Exeter, N. H., German. 


Pror. J. P. Lzorsaxos, LL D., of the University of Athens, Greece, 
3 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass., Ancient and Modern Greek. 


Pror. Freperick Lutz, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., Ger- 
wan, 


Miss JosepHa SCHRAKAMP, Sauveur School of Languages, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., German and /talian, 


Pror. Leo A. SraGer, Garden City, N. Y., Superintendent of the 
Sections. 
Pror. R. Sek, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., French. 


Pror. A. N. Van Dagtit, LL.D., Principal of the Sauveur School 
of Languages, Philadelphia, Pa., French and Latin. 
Mr. Ervin E, Tucker, Amherst College, Bookseller. 


For all particulars and catalogues, apply to 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D., 
1715 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


Sauveur School of 
Languages. 


1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. 


FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 
French Lectures Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 


SINGLE TICKETS, 50 Cents. 


Subjects :—9Q Mai. Les orateurs modernes, 
16 = Le 16 siecle. 
-—.- > Lecture: Les poetes modernes. 


School closes June 2d. Reopens October 1st, 1883. 


For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 


The 
Mutual Life Insurance 


Company 


OF NEw YORK. 


F. S. Winston, President. 


Cash Assets Over 


95 


Millions of Dollars. 


Company Purely Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE is a company well known 
throughout the country, and its name has become the 
synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more 
than 105,000 policies in force, and at least half a million 
of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest 
in its prosperity and success. It isthe oldest company 
of the kind in this country, and the largest in the 
world. The rates charged by it for Insurance are below 
those of other companies. Its Policies are of the sim- 
plest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 
calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written 
on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 
$500 to $30,000. 

Every person who has others dependent upon him 


| for support should insure his life for their benefit. 


All desiring perfectly safe Insurance, at lowest 
possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


Bates & Lambert, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
g y 


Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 


a“ 
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Points 


to 


Recommend 


CLARK’S 


MILE-END 


Spool Cotton. 


Great Strength, 


Smoothness, 


Elasticity, | 


Freedom from knots, 


and 


Exquisite color. 


NOTHING ELSE QUITE 
EQUALS IT. 


‘Sold everywhere. 


A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 


Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
PIANOS by 
| Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 


George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 


C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
PIANOs is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
| is not satisfactory. 

In ORGANS, we have a specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others. 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOOK NEWS. 





Charles Settee Sone 


NEW BOOKS. 
SOCRATES: 


A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of the Phzdo of Plato, 
containing the Defence of Socrates at his Trial, his Conversations in 
Prison, with his Thoughts on the Future Life, and an Account of his 
Death. With an Introduction by Professor W. W. Goopwin of 


Harvard College. 
Anewand cheaper edition. Paper covers. Price, 5octs. 


“We have carefully compared the present translations with Jowett’s, 
Whewell’s Victor Cousin’s and others, and they seem to us to convey 
more of the original tone of the Greek, and at the same time to be more 
in harmony with modern style than any of these famous versions.’’— 
New York Jimes. 


Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series. 


No. 3.—DEVELOPMENT: What it Can Do and 

What it Cannot Do. 
ALREADY 

No. 1.—CRITERIA OF 
TRUTH. As opposed to Agnosticism. 
Treatise on Applied Logic. 

No. 2.—ENERGY, EFFICIENT AND FINAL 
CAUSE. By JAmes McCosu, D.D.,LL.D. Each, 
I vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


“It is not unlikely to prove true in the end, that the most useful 
popular service which Mr. McCosh has rendered to the cause of right 
thinking, and toa sound philosophy of life, is his proposed ‘ Philosophic 
Series.’ ’’— The /ndependent, 


A New and Cheaper Authorized Edition of 
The Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Crown 8vo, with an etched portrait, 
price, $1.50. 

Owing to the publication ofan unauthorized ai. Messrs, CHARLES 

Scripner’s Sons announce this new edition of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. 


It is printed from the same large, handsome type as the library edition, 
in good, firm paper, and is in every way an excellently made book. 


Library Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo, $4. 
“A NOBLE BIOGRAPHY.” 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. Boswortu SMITH, M, A. 
With maps and portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 

‘There have been written a few great biographies which will last 
through all time ; great by reason of the inherent interest in the subject ; 
great by reason of the style. The names of such can be counted on the 
fingers, and they will readily occur to the mind of the reader, Mr, 
Bosworth Smith’s 11/e ef Lord Lawrence equals all and exceeds most 
in every element of fascination. It is the story of a man who rose to 
almost the highest point of human greatness by his own force of char- 
acter and ability. . . It is difficult to find words to praise sufficiently 
this noble biography.” —/ ila. Press. 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S STORIES. 


Re-issue ina cheap and attractive form. 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 
In two parts—each complete. 

Part I. Contains: MADAME DELPHINE, CAFE DES 
ExILkés, BELLES DEMOISELLES PLANTATION. 
Part II. Contains: Posson JONE, JEAN-AH POQUELIN 
’T1ITE POULEETE, SIEUR GEORGE, MADAME 

DELIEICIEUSE. 


‘Here is true art work. Here is poetry, pathos, tragedy, humor. 
Here is an entrancing style. Here is a new field, one full of passion 
and beauty. Here is local color with strong drawing. The author of 
these stories is an artist, and over such a revelation one may be per- 
mitted strong words.”’—Cincinnati Times. 


Each volume complete, 16mo, paper. Price, 35 cents, 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHED: 


DIVERSE KINDS OF 
Being a 


2 vols. in one. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son: 1834 to 1872. 


With fine portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for this work 
Edited by CHartes Extiot Norton. Two volumes, r2mo, gilt 
top, rough edges, $4; half calf, $8; half morocco, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $8. 

A remarkably piquant and brilliant series of letters, crowded with 
interesting details of English, Continental and American literary 
society, and a thousand other thoroughly charming themes, and giving 
the intimate thoughts, fancies and observations of the two most original 
men of the century. Never before was such a wonderful correspond- 
ence printed, extending over a period of nearly forty years, and over- 
flowing with personal pith and point, It is history and biography in 
one, flavored with the gossip of philosophers, and it will be eagerly 
perused by all classes of readers. These original contributions to 
modern biography and philosophy have been carefully edited by 
Professor CHARLES Ector Norton, who was specially designated for 
the work by both Emerson and Carlyle. It is doubtless the most 
interesting correspondence ever published. 


“‘Each of the delightful letters in these volumes is a chapter of 
wisdom.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“Tt is almost a unique work in presenting the unreserved thoughts 
of perhaps the two most remarkable men of their age in either hemi- 
sphere.”’—Hartford Courant. 

‘*The letters have an unusual literary range and finish . . . and 
having been penned carefully and frankly, reflect their writers almost as 
well as if they had exchanged autobiographies.’’—Cincinnati Com. 
Gazette, 

‘« The friendly, hearty, wise, encouraging, bright and beautiful letters 
which passed across the Atlantic between the philosopher of Concord 
and the philosopher of Chelsea. They form a marvelously interesting 
memorial of the two leading thinkers of their time. . . . Here a picture 
in the words of some famous man; here the description of some master] 
book ; here a poem ; here a discourse of the loftiest themes. No suc 
correspondence has been given to the world within a generation as this 
between Emerson and Carlyle, and it is sure to meet with a wide 
acceptation.”’"—Philadelphia Press. 

‘*It would be hard to find letters more graceful in style, more rich in 
ideas, and more fragrant in all that makes friendship sacred, than this 
correspondence, . . . They talked to each other with all the best 
faculties of mind and heart alert and active ’’— Christian at Work. 

“A rare and long-to-be-historical contribution—strikingly and obvi- 
ously remarkable.”’—New York Times. 

“« It was a most choice friendship of two highest, rarest souls—their 
letters show this as nothing else can show it.’’"—FPAztladelphia Times. 

“They will make themselves everywhere read; partly for their 
superior tone of thinking and feel:ng, and partly for the details, so dear 
to a gossiping world, of many a social, political, and literary circle of 
famous men and women, now departed or soon to vanish from the 
earth.”’"—Springfield Republican, 

“‘ Fascinating as revelations of character.”’—New York Star, 

“Tt will be for long a source of enjoyment and discussion to students 
of character and literature.”—New York Tribune. 

“Tt is a meeting of the Titans, a banquet of the gods. And through 
all the lofty discourse of things spiritual and eternal runs the gleaming 
woof of wit and humor, of flying thought,‘ straight from the blue ether,’ 
of graceful epigram, set off against the darker threads of sorrow and 
affliction, of genius beating its wings against the bars of grim necessity, 
of the unutterable pathos of life that finds only faint expression even in 
the intercourse of triends. It is not a book to review, but one to cherish, 
to read again and again, and to take into one’s heart of hearts as a 
revelation.’’—Boston Traveller, 


The Led-Horse Claim. 


By Mary Hattock Foorg, One volume, 16mo, Illustrated by the 
Author, $1.25. 

A thrilling story of the mining camps of Colorado, reprinted from the 
Century Magazine, During its serial publication this novel has aroused 
a very keen interest on account of the wonderful and realistic accuracy 
of its portrayal of the Rocky Mountain silver camps and their wild 
border life. Nowhere else has the transition era in these new battle- 
grounds of civilization been so skilfully depicted, with pen and pencil, 


after close and sympathetic study. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 
BOSTON. 





